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ABSTRACT 

The -module is intended 'to help educators understand 
the Components* of school climate and its influence \>n the 1 integration 
of students With haijm caps. Three competencies are addressed: (1) to 
develop an understanding of the concept. of school climate, identify 
its components and analyze its relationship t<> educational goals; (2). 
to develop an awareness of one's level of influence, the capacity to 
effect change, and the relationship of others* level fcf influence; 
and '(3) to develop an* awareness of school climate at their individual 
schools and utilize a systematic Strategy fojf effecting chatfge. 
Objectives are presented for each competency and handouts address 
,such issues as climate outcomes (including regpect, truqt, and high 
morale)', determinants of sdhool climate, levels end kinds of 
influence, social groups, networking, and problem aolvihg sequences. 
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SCHOOL CLIMATE- 
Teaching Procedures 
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PRE-MODULE MATERIALS / Prior to this module presentation, participants will 
recefvea set of readings Introducing, or refaml llarlz ing the reader with, 
the concept of School climate, (Handouts #12, 13, 1*0* On the basis Of 
these readings/participants will be asked to formulate their own definitions 
of school climate and to be prepared at the beginning bf the module to 
share their definitions with the group. These prelimi 
should be viewed as the module's foundation for expand i 
understanding of school climate theory, its relationsh 
decision making, and" for exploring their individual po 



Vary materials « 
rig the participant's 
p to 1 charvge and 
enti ai for i nf luencing 



the school environment, Handout #2 should also be givdn to. the participants 
with 'the readings so ttiat they may have the opportunity! to ;cons i^er the ^ 



concepts presented while doing their readings. 
I. INTRODUCTION AND GREETINGS - PRI OR TO^RESENTAT I ON 
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A. 
B. 

C. 



-Instructor introduces self and occupation. 
Have participants introduce self also. (Note:! Instructor may 
wish to implement a gett i ng-to-know-you ^ype of activity/game.) 
Brief 1> explain the general purposes and /:onter^t *of the module. 
Use- Handout #1 .for this/activity. 

Discuss the competencies and the nature of\the information 
contained in the module. '* 



1. 

2. 



I I- 



COMPETENCY I - TO* DEVELOP AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE CONCEPT OF SCHOOL 
CLIMATE, I PENT I FY ITS COMPONENTS AND ANALYZE ITS RELATIONSHIP TO 
EDUCATIONAL GOALS V 

A. Explain the objectives f\>r tlpis competency using Handout 

B. Objective 1 . 

1. On index c^ards, ask participants to jot down their definition^ 
of school climate based on their readings.' Have another 
participant pin the card to their backs. ■ 

2. Have partici pants ci rculate among themselves, reading each 
other's definition. 



a. After all the cards have been read, have participants 
select the> individual (s) whose definition is most ' 
slml iar to thel rsr. 

b. Emphasize that the participants showld clarify their 
,' definition with oneCano.ther x and come up with a, Joint 
J definition that is ag|eeabU. 

c'. It. Is suggested that throughout the rest ofr the, module 
individuals //i th'siml lar definitions be .partners for 
x the other activities. 

m 

J,n large group: ' ^ N . 

^. Ask participants why they th-lnk they were asked tp) 
'come up with their, own definition of school climate^ 
Review* their reasons, str^ss^.ng^the importance of 
working through a personal definition as opposed to 
simply accepting* some authority's viewpoint., 

b. Have each pair or group share their definition wlthjthe, 
rest of the participants. 

5- / 
Refer participants to Handout #2 ano^ ask for volunteers to 

rea^h^he. fol low! ng concepts one at a time and provide 

opportunities for dlscuss'lon. ' 

a. The tetm school climate has been used' interchangeably 

with "milieu", "environment", and "ecology". 

J). School" climate describes the Interaction between an 

• env I roment»and I ts occupants. • 

c. Scnbol climate is the sum total of all Interactions 
between norms, traditions, decision* making "styles and 
processes, materials and program resources and the 
relationship between the occupants ^nd their environment* 

d. School climate Is a perception held by the 'school 

members which In turn affects their behavior and their 

♦ 

feelings about thel r. envl ronment'. 
e* 'Unlike culture, school climate is a relatively enduring 
^ set of qualities which can* be njodlfled, changed or 

Improved thnpugh careful analysis, earnest commitment 

and deliberate strategy ^ ; 

x a , 

' / f" • -4 ■ 



Objective Za ■"' °\ . 

1. Now that the participants have .a clearer sense' of ;\What the 
•concept of school climate means, ask them to* construct a 
- moael of school climate. (Note to faci 11 tajborV If the group 
consists of 3 or le^s participants, have the entire group 
construct one model. Kf 'there are mo** than 8 participants, 
\. have them form groups of 3 or more or pair them off to , - 
develop 4 l-nfli visual models. Those participants with similar 
definitions of , school climate should be considered to form 
groups for this activity.) 
'2. Provide the fol lowing explanation: ' 

"In this activity, create a pictorial-representation con- 
equalizing your definition of school climate. The purpose 
<of, this exercise is to enable you to explore more deeply the 
dynamics of school climate, clarify your values and needs, 
examine your 1 peroepti oris and discover your sphere of Influence 
as these pertain to f the roles you carry out in your schools.. 
A second pur-pose* of the exercise is to help you move from 
your^def I n I tjbn of climate to conceptualizing it by creating 
a model; It is , important that as a group you develop your " 
ownnpictoral representation of school climate because improve.- 
ments or changes made ifi a school are only as effective as 
the problems idejntifjed and criteria established. Because 
r school climate is a perception held by members, it can lead 
\ to satisfying changes only if the perceptions of members are 
> taken i ijto account. While model building is usually 

associated^with theorists in education, teachers and^a^minis- 
trators often rely on self-created models of learn-ing, human 
interaction anSf" management plans in carrying out their daily 
Responsibilities. This is more easily s.eren when one thinks 
of a model as a* description of a process for obtaining or 
transmitting ">n^orrfia t i on for-purposes of decision making 
and facilitating change. .As each component of the model is 
created, it win be displayed graphically so that at the 



conclusion, a complete pi ctoral^ representation of the model 
wiU be presented. First of all, we "will begin by deciding' 
what goals or expectations, you .have for a healthy school 
climate which is Remonstrated through the behavior '•and- j 
attitudes of student's,, teachers, admi n istrators ,' support ^ , 
personnel and others affiliated with the school These are . 
measures of school climate' signals of organizational health 
or disease*' 1 ' <■ 

SoTlcit responses by asking the following types of questions: 

a. "In a heathy school ^vlroment, how would school 

. members feel? Think? B,e able to do?" , \ 

b. "In 70ur school experience, when did students (teachers, 
administrators, parents etc. ) feel good? Bad?" 

c. "What would be an example of a person doing or saying, 
something at your schooP that you disliked? Liked? 
What did that person's behayior or language really say 
to. you?" 

As the participants respond, jot dbwn |heir statements^on 
chalkboard. Al low approximately lJ>-20. minutes forthis S 
activity. - 
After the participants have copsulted w*ith their partners or 
.group, ask them how to seTect those specific outcomes "which 
they personal ly believe should, be' the result of a healthy 
school climate. 

Have participants graph outcomes using only one-thi rd of a 
sheet for* now,. * 
, a. As the instructor of this module,' use Transparency #1 » 

as an 'exampje to Illustrate the first cgmponent of. the 

model ♦ 

b. Distribute 12 x.18 sheets of paper, *colo*red pens and 
allow approximately 10-15 minutes for this part of the 

activity. ■* 

■ 9, • '\ 

Then have each group share and explain the first component 
of thei r modeKTo^the rest of the VoUp. , * • 

»* t 

i * 

■ ■ \6 ? 
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Objective 2b \ ' 

1. Present Transparency #2 t (Mas low 1 s Hierarchy of Needs). 

2. Present the following mini -lecture based on the hierarchy': 

"According to Abraham Maslow, there N exists .basic human" 

needs' arranged in a hierarchy. Beginning at thfc bottom - 

the need at -each jevel must be met before*the individual 

can proceed tb the next lpvel. Thefol lowi ng is Robert 

Fox's translation of Maslow's hierarchy in terms of essential 

7 1 • • • 
needs of members in a- sohool xenviroment: 

a. Physiological needs for involvement in learning. These 
involvfe the school's physical plant including heat, 
light, safety yfrom hazards such as fire, and relatively 
uncrowded 'condi t ipns. * * r 

b. Safety needs pertain to security from physical and 
psychological abuse or assault from others in or around 
the school . 

♦ 

'c. Acceptance and friendship needs from othe/" .stifdents, 
teachers, * staff and administrators. ' f 

d. Achievement and recognition needs in regard to one's 
endeavors. «%■ 

« V 

e. Needs to maximize one's pptential or N to achieve at the 
highest possible level. ^ 

3. Ask the following questions: 

a. "Do the Climate outcomes listed on your model meet the 

7 basic ne,eds of all members of *the school? If not, what 

. can be done to' meet everyone's needs?" 

b. "Can anyone jjive an example of a situation where a 
physiological need was not met for any school member 
and its consequences and remedy? Safety needs? 
Achievement anjd recognition needs?" * ♦ 

k. Refer participants to Handout #3 (Climate outcomes)"and 

briefly discuss list, adding that these are additional 0ut u 
comes they may want to confer. r 

, -* 
r J * 



a. • Allow the participants to adjust or modify the outcome 
£ component of their models If they wish to. r « 

b*. Reinforce the -Idea that a healthy school envl foment 

adapts In order to accomodate the wide range of needs 
. . demonstrated by teachers, students, administrators, 
( other personnel, and the community. 
D. Objective 2c 

1. Ask participants to refer to Handout §h (Climate determinants) 
and introduce the idea that climate outcomes' evolve from; and 
their absence or presence ^s dependent on the practices, 

' pVograms and material /physical resourceful nvolved in specific 
school operations. Because these determine the quality of 
school climate, they are labeled determinants , 

2. Have volunteers read statements under each determinant 
groupi ng. Solicit N any addi tlonal statements participants > 

• may perceive as determinants. 

3. Have participants use the next onte-thl rd sh'eet and graphi ca 1 ly 
re^esent those determinants they feel would influence the 
goals' and objectives they have selected for theijr school 

^ * climate model.. • ' 

k. Use Transparency #3 and allow approximately 30 minutes for , 
this atttaPty. K / 

' COMPETENCY I I - TO DEVELOP AN AWARENESS *0F ONE'S LEVEL OF INFLUENCE^, 
THE CAPACITY TO EFFECT CHANGE, AND THE RELATIONSHIP OF OTHERS' LEVEL 
OF INFLUENCE. • w 

A. Explain the objectives for thi s ' competency using Handout #1. 

B. ' Objective 1 . * 

1. Present the following mini lecture: "Too often' there Is a 
tendency to view all decision making for schools at the 
state, dfstrfct or principal level onlyv Influence, or 
decision making power has multiple levels or spheres, each 
.capable of effecting change with'ln that sphere or level and 
causing change throughout the system." 

* 

* 2. Present Transparency #1* and explain ttoat £ach contigent 



'holds an equal, share of the decision making power, that is, 
*. . potential ly shares- eqi/al influence over the school. Leave 
the Transparency on for the next activity. 
C. Objective* 2a . . ' 

J. Present Handout '#5a/5b and have participants pair up to solve 
problems. Explain that the purpose of the activity is to 
# % . develop the understanding that each school member's role 

s , . j exerts an amount „of influence on the school and is dependent 

upon one',s level area"and situatiqn. Therefore, tffthin ' 
, ' hi^s/her own sphere, each school member has the capacity to- 

l_ make changes, improve or influence the school enviroment. 

a. Have participants redt'str i bute the slices of pie for, 
f . \ u %ach statement using Handout #5b.-' T 

1 c. Al low* approximately 15-20 minutes to resolve problems. 

f- ' a discussion on the results of the activity. 

2. Discuss the concept of partial decision making in £he follow- 
/ ln 9 manner^ "Not all decision a~re the result of explicit 

^directives, commands or mandates, nor are decisions one- 
dimensional. Sometimes several decision occur within one- 
decision making event. , In the example .of special education 
students eating lunch with regular education students, 
suppose the final decision was made by. the principal. The* 
manner in which each' teacher interprets and carries out 
that decision- however, influences the outcome of the " 
.principal's decision. One teacher may act ively' place each 
, ? f her regular educatfon students in a group on "the oppos i te 

end from the'special education students.- ( This is a different 
decision within a decision making context." . ~> 
f . a. Patent Transparency #6 ^Decis4 on making matrix) and . 

explain the matrix in the fol rowing manner: "Th1*s 
( matrix will elaborate on the idea of partial decision 

making and influence levels. Functions on the matrix ' 
are representations of decision making areas and roles 
- ere the primary responsibility school memBers assume on 

- a. dat ly basi s." 
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b. Pass out Handout #6 (Kind*- of influence) arid explain 
that this is a list of each kind or type of influence 
that can be observed to exist on%a role when performing 
a function. Review each. • • 
* c Using ^he decision, "A 'computer" program will be implc 

mented^jrf 'al 1 children in this school.", ask part id- ' 
pants to assist at filling. in the matrix explaining 
' each time that a role and function are identif ied within 
^ a particular type of- i'rvf^ence. 

d.* As the instructor of this' module, write in the particl- 
pant's responses onto the transparency using water 
soluble pens. 

j 

Object^ ve~ 2 ' V s 



1. /Introduce the Idea of social groups within an organization by 
" / • * 

'usjng Transparency #6 antf Handout "^7 • 

2. Explain- that identifying the four -types of individuals and - 
allying the appropriate ones may facilitate and promote 
changes within the school environment. 

N a. The instructor may want to have volunteers read the 

* handout passages. * 
b. Allow time for discussions. 

3. Ask participants what they believe are some reasons why 

Individuals act, think and make decisions the way they do. 

♦ 

Some reasons A may be: Tradition and past experiences; • : 

values and bias; and personal qualities and skills. 

k, List their responses on tHe chalkboard and explain that it J,s 

v Important to be sensitive to an Individual's point of view 
* * 
especially when plans to initiate changes are being formu- 

lated and resistance from these individuals, may occur, 

5«*> Using the idea of ^decision making, power and authority* 

and factors influencing the'wAy in which an "individual 

reaches a decision, have participants include the third 

— XT';' : V 
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a. Use Transparency #7 as an example, 

b. Make sure participants know that all three components 
shajjl^be refated in some way to each ( other. 

c. If space is available on th^ wall, have each group % 
. display their modejs. AHow'each group to explahi 

their model .to 'the Yest. of the participants. 
COMPETENCY 111 - TO DEVELOP AN AWARENESS OF SCHOOL CLIMATE AT THEIR 

INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS AND UTILIZE A SYSTEMATIC STRATEGY FOR EFFECT ING 

* ♦ * 

CHANGE. ' ' ; ■ . t • • 

A. . Explain the objectives for this competency using Handout #1. - ' 

B. Objective 1 . % . ■ ■ 

— \ ' 

I. Explain the fol lowing^ activity in this manner: 

"In this activity, you will be individual ly. measuring the 

quality of the school climate At your'school by means of the 

CFKltd., School Climate Scale devisedVby R. F6x and hi s 

. associates. Fox followed the same process as you did in this 
- • * , /A - 

module by developing a model of school .climate. In addition, 

Fox devised a secies of times organized in a questionnaire 

form to test the model by applying it to actual school envi- ' 

ronments. The scale Fox developed will be used to test the 

school climate as you percefve it of .your, school . The < 

results of the scale will be us£d to help formulate an action 

plan for improving the school enviroment iq^which you work* 11 

, 2, Refer participjants to Handout #8 Uphool Climate Seals). : 

3. Continue with explanation: ^ptescale should take about 

25 minutes to CQmplete^tftfe scale is divided i nto "sections 

* and each statement *rtffh in each section is responded to twice, 

once for "how things are, 11 and once for i'how things should be. 

Each statement should be answered twice and no statement left 

unanswered. The boxes In 'the scoring column should be 1$ft 

' blank .untl 1 .scbri ng time. 11 

' 1 Al low participants 25*30 minutes t9 complete the scale* 

5. Use the following procedure for scoring: J 



a. . Compute the sum of ratings for each category. Since there 

• . - ■ ^ 

are 5 items per category, the maximum score could be 

• •»■ 

"20", the minimum score would be "5". 

b. Write thl4» k score in the box provided after item 5 In 
each category, bol;h for "what Is" a'nd^ "what cqulft be." ' 

... * " ^ ..... . . 

c. For each category subtract the "What is 11 score from the 
* n what could be" score toget a sense of categories with 

the greatest discrepancy; between^actual and ideal school 



cl ipiate factory, * 



d. To determine an overall sense of your perceptions of f 
the school ' s cl imate, total al l ,l what is" scores front 

al\ categories, all ' M what ^should be" scores f/om all 

* * * « 

. categories' and subtract for the di,screpancJy score. 
Objective 2 .. * '< ' . V ' 

1. , After scorihg and discussing the *»cale, participants should 
. rank by importance those categories from the scale. The 

magnitude and order of importance should be dependent upon: 
(a) the individual's own valdes> as elucidated through v - ' 
ear 1 ier module activities , (b) the individual 1 s sense of 
what is,critica1 to 1foproving t hjs/her school enVi ronmervt \ 
and (c) the magnitude of discrepancy between "what is 11 and 
"what should be 11 as revealed by the scoring. ^ 

2. Next, hav$ t part lei pants check those factor^ and determinant 

categories over w.hlch they believe they have some influence* 

> ■ * 

Then from these ask them to select one in which they have a»/' 

persqnal interest and for Which they would be willing to play 

"the role of M change agent 11 . Opte Jin area for targeting 

change has been selected, participants should review the 

following: (a) "Can I affect this change? How? To what 

extent? 11 , (b) "Can I determine 1 f others .feel the way* I r 6q '■' 

about* this fssue?", and (c)> n Can I enlist others 'to help 

implement this change? 11 

3. Instructor 1 s flote : ' Participants' who choose, to wcyrk on 

; ' . general, cl imate factors categories wi l l need tp exrantlne^ 
which determinants are affecting this 'situation, , Those 



chQosIng determinants 'categories wi 1 l^nedfc to determine • • 
which factor's are affe£|jkd b^ the determinant' categories. 
Introduce &e "Problejn solving Sequence 11 ! using Transparency 
ftf\ and" Handout #9* ' y ' • < 

a> Sjtep 1 - Identifying the Problem. 

]} % * Ask parti cl pants to generate muLtlple problem 

statements tha>t are as concrete as possible. For 
example, If .a participant chooses "opportunity, 
for Input 11 as a^'should be 11 and as a" perceived 
, problem area, some approprl ate statements mt ght be: 
(a) "SpecTa 1 education s-tudent^S are not allowed^ to 
choose their lunch companions. 11 ; (b) "English 
teachers are unable to select the textbooks they 
' use In their classes.", and (c) "Students % 

never get the opportunity to choose which teachers 
thfe want to work with. 11 

2) Stress that the most effective problem statements 
are references to actual -instances observed or 
encountered on their Individual campuses. Partici- 
pants should determine if thefproblem statement \ 

^ they choose is based on observation , rel table or 
unreliable inferences. 

3) Allow participants to formulate problem statements' 
of their choosing, based on their school situation 
using Handout #10a, (Stem 1 - Identifying Problems)* 
Ask for volunteers to share. * 

A) Instructor's note ; Part I ci pants who choose' deter**- 
mlnants rather than climate factors will need to % t 
consider the Impact made on one or more climate * 
* factors. Those choosing a' general climate factor * 
will need to determine pro^lenfcstatement's referring 
to as'iriany of the determinants affecting the "cHma'te 
factors. ^ <^ * " 




Step '2 - Analyzlng^the Problem. 

]} Have participants refer to Handout #10a (Step 2'- 
F$pce Field Analysis) and present the fallowing mlnt- 
lecture: "The concept of force, f leld. analysts Is an 
analytical method based on the theory of conflicting j 
forces, which facilitates or restrains an *organizat ion's 
present sjtate of affairs. 1 In this theory! It Is held 
that a present si tuatton remains stable by two sets 
of pppo^Ing forces.* • The resls^ioa^orces work 
against change, the driving^forces for change., 
Forces can be people, finances, external factors, 
psychological or Interpersonal factors. Tfre goal of 
force fietd analyses is to, discover those factors- 
which can ^reduce or eliminate resisting f<?rc^s." 

2) Instruct the participants to analyze their problem 
statements and do the following on Handout #10a 
(Step 2) allowing approximately 10-2D minutes. 

a) Lt$t all the factors (driving forces) which\wd3ld 
facilitate change. • 1 v l m m 

b) List all* of tJfe restraints (driving *forces) Vv_ 



inhibiting chJRge. 

c) Rank the regaining forces in.order*of their 
domi nance. ^ ' 

d) Underline the dViving forces' whi c.h 




eliminate the resisting forces. 

V 

e) Rank e*ach for solvability. 
Step 3 - Generating MiAiple Solutions 

1) Have participants bralnsbarm ways to reduce the 
strength of each/major resisting force' and to 
Increase the strength of dri'vlng forces. ♦ . " 

2) Because of the utilisation of others concerned wjth 
similar problems It Is crucial for creative brarn- 
stormlng, allow participants to circulate among 
other members of the ..gro up to assist them with 

, generating Ideas^ ^ ^ 

3) A I low participants tw Jot Ideas on Ha^out #10b, 
' (Sup 3). v 1A 
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I d. Step 1* * Planning for Action ^ * ... 

1) Ha/e\part Id pants do the following with their 
' - *• Individual problems on Handout #lQb (Step k) . 

a) Choose the best Ideas. 
% , , b) Choose"- the best people to expedite, the action, 

plan. * 
* \ q) List materials, other * resources needed, # 

d) Establish a time sequence with an-'^'Bs^i^ite of 
specific da£e^ for the act (on$,, tp, acjiur. V. 

e. Step 5 " Forecasting the Consequences of Intended AdlMbnS. 

1) Stress the Importance of being prepared for 
stumbling blocks, unexpected resistance to the 
changes, and the need td be able to meet these 
contingencies with well-planned thoughtful action, 

2) , On Handou.t #10c (Step 5), have participants: 

a) List everything that they can Imagine could go 
wrong with their plans. 
* b) List the Individuals who wi 1 1 be directly * 

affected by the plan. 
c) List all anticipated barriers from environmental 
* sources. * * 

f. Step 6 - Taking Action, and Step 7 - Evaluating Actions. 
1) Explain that Steps 6 and 7 wl 1 1 b$ one ofnhe 

«*i ^ follow-up act IVftVes, the results of which would 
need to be submitted to thfe instructor at a later 
date. 

5* Explain the other non-contract hour activities on Handout #11. 
V. REVIEW AND SUMMARY 

A. Allow participants to ask questions. 
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i ^SCHOOL CLIMATE - AN OVERVIEW . ' 

COMPETENCY 1 - TO DEVELOP AN UNDERSTANDING' OF THE CONCEPT OF A SCHOOL CLIMATE, 
» IDENTIFY' ITS COMPONENT AND ANALYZE ITS RELATIONSHIP TO 
^ EDUCATIONAL GOALS. ' 
OBJECTIVES 1.- Formulate Own definition- Of school climate, * ^ 

1 4 » ' . 

2* Create a g/3Up gertprated model of school climate by: , 
a. listing outcomes or climate measures which are perceived 
* " to be the 'result of a healthy school cTimate; 

, b. discussing the relevance of climate outcomes as tbey relate 

to meeting - individual needs -of school members; 
c, identifying and describing gtfneral climate determinants 
that a/ffect the quality of the school climate, 

1 ) t ^Program * 

2) . Process J * 

3) . Materl$f>/Resources 
"d. Incorporate cWmate outcomes and determinants Wito model. 

r 

COMPETENCY 2 - TO DEVELOP AN AWARENESS OP* ONE 1 S LEVEL OF INFLUENCE. THE 

J CAPACITY TO EFFECT CHANGE AND THE RELAT I OMSH I P TO OTHERS — 

m ^ « 

* LEVEL "OF INFLUENCE. , 
OBJECTIVES 1. Discuss and describe the concept of sphere of Influence as 
it relates to decision mtfl<fng power and the distribution of 
this power among the school constituents. 

a, Deflge and -discuss integration, physical accessibility and 
programmat)c accessibil 1 ty of special and regular education 
' students and apply the concepts learned through problem 
solving af hypothetical school situations^ 
2. Recognize and become aware of^the various socTal groups within 
an organization and selecting the appropriate ones to ally in 
the effort to facilitate changes In the school environment, 
a, Incorporate personnel component Into model, % 

COMPETENCY 3 - TO DEVELOP AN UNDERSTANDING OF HOW TO ENGAGE OTHERS IN EFFECTING 
CHANGE AND UTILIZING A SYSTEMATIC STRATEGY FOR CHANGE. 
OBJECTIVES 1. Complete the School Climate Scale by Fox based on their own^ 

IndlvlduaPWfiool situation. 
2. Formulate and Initiate an Action Plan using the problem 
* solving technique. 

ERIC \ . 
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• * . , v * " • ' • ) 

» , - S CHOOL CUIMATE 

The term "school climate" has* been used 1/iterchange^b.l y with "milieu"-, 
"envl ronment" { atid "ecology," 

/ • | * * 

School climate describes the Interaction between an envl ronment, and the' V » 
occupants. ■>/■-*. r * * 

School climate" Is the sum total of all Interactions between norms, traditions, 
decision making styles and processes, materials and program resources, and 
relationships between the, occupants themselves and their env-l ronment. 

5 ) 

School cl imate is a pe'rceptWn held by the schools members wljtch In turn 
affects their behavior- and their feedings about their environment. 

y^> • > 

Unlike cul tu re, School climate Is a relatively enduring set of qualities which 
can be mod I fled , changed^ or improved through careful analysis, earnest 
commitment and deliberate strategy. •* 



TC" 
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4 • CLIMATE' OUTCOMES 

■ ASPECT . ^ x ,„„• ■ 

1 TnVthTs school, even low achieving students are respected. 

2. Teachers tre^at students as persons. . 

3. Parents are considered by this school 'as Important collaborators. 

4. " Teachers from* one subject area or grade level respect those from other^ subject areas. 

5. Teachers In this school are proud tcr be teachers. 

. 1 •* # 



TRUST ~ ' . - 

1. Students feel that teachers are "on thejr side.." - «. ^ 

2. While we-doriVt always. agree, we can share our concerns wl th each other openly. . \ 

3. Our principal. Is a good spokesman before the superintendent and the boards for our . / 
Interests and needs. m t . * " 

k. * Students can count on teachers to listen tQ their side of the story and to be^falr. 

$. Teachers trust -students to v, %se good Judgement. . ; ' <""- > - r ' : 

HIGH MORALE . . , .., 

1. This school make s s students enthusiastic about learning. . . 

2. ' Teachers feel pride In this school and In Its students. \ 'V 

3. Attendance Is good; students stay away only for urgent and good reasons. " '. 

4. Parents, teachers and students would rise to the defeitse of this school's program' 
If It were challenged. 

5. I like wording In this school., . - 



OPPORTUNITY FOR INPUT §m *~ ■,, S V - 

T. I feel that my Ideas are listened to and used In this school, 
/ 2. When Important decisions are made about the programs In this school, I, personal ly,, 
have heard about the plan beforehand and have been ( Invol yed lrt_ some of the 
discussions. 

3. Important decisions are made in this school by a governing counci 1 with. y • ••• • 
representation from students, faculty and administration, '•. »■ 

f». While I obviously can't have a vote on e^ery decision made In this . 

school that affects me, I do feel that I 'can have some important Input into \ . 
the dec i sj on . • . • ( \ 

5. When all * 1 s said and done, I feel that I count In this school. ' 

CONTINUOUS' ACADEMIC AflD SOCIAL GROWTH V -. 

Y. — The teachers are "alive", they are interested in life around them; they ^re doing . 
Interesting things outside of school . \ . \ • 

2. Teachers In this school are "out In front" seeking better ways sof teaching and 

learning. * , / 

3. Students feel that the school program Is meaningful artd reflevanft Jo. thel r present 

and future needs. " \ \ « ♦ . 

k. The principal Is growing and learning too. He or she Is seeking new Ideas. 
5. The school supports parent growth.. Regular oppor tun I ties, are provided for parents 

to be Involved. In learning activities and In examining flew Ideas. 

. COHESIVENESS • - ' £ . ' 

* T. — Students would* rather attend this school than transfer to another, 

2, There Is a "we" spirit In this school . . 

3. Administration and teachers col 1 aborate toward making the school run effectively; 
there Is little admlnl stratdr- teacher tension. ' ■ 

k. Differences between Individual s and .groups (both faculty and students) are 

considered to contribute to the. richness of the school, noq as divisive- Influences. 
o $. New students and faculty members are made to feel welcome and part of the group. 



ERJC ^ j 
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SCHOOL RE NEWAL 
ewi i 



Wheii ^ plrobl em tomes up, this school has procedures for working on it; problems 
are seW'as normal challenges, r\ot as "rocking the 'boat • " 
Teachers are encouraged to Innovate in their classroom rather than to conform. 
3. Vhon.a studonf comes along who has special problems, this school works out a 
, -pi an' 'that hetps that student. ¥ j * 

k. Students »are encouraged to be creative rather than to conforjn.^- 
5.^ Careful effort 1 is made, when new programs are Introduced, v to adapt them to the 
parttdular*'n$eds of this community anjl this school. 

CARING /' • i v. . ' ' * ' * 

1 V Thaire is someone in thl s school that I can always count on. 

2^. The principal really cares about students. • 

3U. t tKink people in this school care about me as a person; are concerned about 

more' than Just how well I perform my role at school (as teacher, parent, 
• administrator , etc.) 2 

k, School Is a. nice place to be because I feel wanted and needed there. 
5. Most people at this school are kind. 



> * 
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HANDOUT #k 



SCHOOL CLIMATE DETERMINANTS 



JBO 



PROGRAM DETERMINANTS 



1 • Oppor tun r ties for Acti.ve Learning - Students are totally involved physi- 
cal ry, mentally and are able to demonstrate their ability to^use the' 
knowledge and demonstrate ski 1 1 s. 

C 

* 2 - ' Individualized Performance Expectations - Accounting f,or individual 

, differences, encouraging children to excel beyond their own performance 
goals whj,le. providing maximum chal lenges. 

> »■ • 

• , • f t 

3- Varied Lea rning Environments - Avoid n\ ng I e ' standa rd mode of instructions, 
♦class size, atmosphere and alternative programming. 



« 



Flexible Curriculum and Extracurricular Activities - Wide variety of 
pace and content options, servicing all students~and providing subjects" 
to students' needs. . 

5- Support and Structure Appropriate to Learner's Maturity - Consistent with 
intellectual, social, physical development characteristics of students. 

c " * 

6 - Rules are Cooperatively Determined - Clearly stated reasonable and 
* desirable by those affected. 

7; Varied Reward System - Minimize puni shment emphes i ze positive reinforce- 
ment of effective behavior, recogn i zi ng 'need for recognition. 

PROCESS DETERMINANTS ' „ \ ' 

!• Problem-Solving Ability - Well developed structure for sensing existing 
•problems, solving them and etel uat ing 'effect iveness. 

V 

/ 

2 - Improvement of School Goals - Clearly stated and understood goals, used' 
as reference points for making decisions. 

3. Identifying and Working with Conflict - Recognizing that conflict is* 

^ natural, then can be identified and worked on., . 

c 

Effective Communication - Enhances relationships among educators, 
> students and parents, unrestricted by hierarcyf emphasis on sharing, 
problem-sol ving and listening. * 

* 5* Involvement in Decision Making - Exists for all who are affected by it, 
Processes are clearly specified and understood. 

6. Autonomy with Accountability - Independence and respons i bM i ty through 
reporting and explaining. * 
* 

7. E ffective Teaching and Learning Strategies - Goals are clearly stated; 

/ " 

ERIC 'J * ' 7 
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I educators seek feedback from students and otlW educators; teachers 
attempt to consider individual learning styles and maturity levels, of 
5 tudents. * ' ; 

w ' / . y ' " • * 

8. ^Ability to PI an 'for Future - Immediate and long-range ^future plans 
delineating de£ I rable. changes , modifications. 



MATERIAL PETERM I NANTS 



Adequate Resources - Able educators, suppdtt .of students and educators 
through instructional materials, labs, classroom/learning, area, equip- 
ment, furniture, texts, references and .adequate expendable supplies. 



2. 



Supportive, Efficient? Logistical System - jlelps production, enhances 
morale, and aids In 'rapid del ivery of material resources, etc. 



3,. Suitability of School Plant - Meets humpn needs; attractive enrlvonment 



r 
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* . LEVELS OF IttFLU&rt^E - PROBLEM* SOLVI MG ' 



Special education students wi 1 1 eat lunch with regular education students 

0 



In this school . 



ents>wi 



a. Who will be' directly invoked? * ' » 

b. . Who needs to be consulted? t ; • 
v c. Who must have input into this decision? 
d. Who makes" the final decision? 



A computer training program will be implemented for all regular and 
special education children, at this schQol . ^ 
a. Who will be directly involved? 
b* Who needs to be consulted? 

c. Who mast have input into .this decision? 

d. Whb makes the final decision? 



The playground area near the special education classes wi 1 1 be ava i 1 able 
to all children who wish to play there. 

a. Who will be directly involved-? \ 

b. Who nee?ds to be consulted? 

c. Who must have input into this decision? ^"""^ 

d. Who makes the final decision? 



This school will Initiate a volunteer parent program for regular and 

special education students* v 0 

a. Who will be directly involved? 

b. Who needs to be consulted? * 

c. Who must have input Into this decision? 

d. Who makes the final decision? • 
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HANDOUT # 5b 



1. Special and Regular Education lunch 
program. 



2. Computer .trairiing program* 



3. Playground availability. 



r \ 


M m 1 
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Volunteer Parent Program. 
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HANDOUT #6 



KINDS OF INFLUENCE 



'I - Must- be Informed 



Mill 



l ,,# means that the position holder must know the 
results of a dec.l s iorv, in order to take appropriate 
coordinating action, "I" usual ly. shows that a 
position will b$ affected by a decision, of" that 
the position holder will have to implement a 
decision. 



1/ 



C - Must be Consulted The position must be given an opportunity to * 

• influence the process of deci s ion-mak ing ty present 

/ 

information, demonstration or proof., Those with 
ff C" power should be consi/1 ted early enough so that: 
their information can make a genuine difference in 
the final decision. 



mg 
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P - Must Participate 



"P" means that position holders must take .part in 
making the decision and that at leas*f a majority 
vote of all those with a "P" is necessary before 
t^ie^deci sion can be final. 



V - Veto Power 



A - Authority to 
Make a Dec is ion 



U V M means that pos i t ion holders have power, over the 

function and that their agreement must be obtained 

, f ■ ' 

before the decision can be made. 
# 

M A u -represents the greatest power of a11.f?Those 
with M A" power can make the decision and others 
must go g^ong with-it. 



o 
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SOCIAL GROUPS 



The Innovator's • 4 y ' \ ' 

The innovators tend to, be intelligent and risk-taking; they travel a. lot*? 
they read a lot , 'they depend on outside- sources of information,' and they 
are usually very receptive to influence by outside change agents. They . 
also tend to be marginal to their '.home tommunithes. They may be viewed' f 
as "odd balls" or mavericks, and they do not usually have a great deal of 
direct power or influence. Hence, they can be both an asset and- a liability 
to the change agent. These people will have commitment to a new idea and 
are willing to stand up and be qounted even though they may, be risking the . 
scorn and ridicule of others, but If they have stool! up too often for 
lost causes they may not be an effective ally. * 

- f 

The Resisters \ K 

Many social systems also contain some members who assume the active role 
of resisters or critics of innovation. They are the "defenders of the 
system the way it i$, the self-appointed guardians or moral, ethical, and — 
legal standards. Although these people are "conservative* in a strictly 
logical sense, they rhay wear all kinds of labels from "radical M apd 
"liberal 11 to "reactionary". % 

. \ 

The Leaders * r 

Many studies of how groups accept innovation have singled out one .very 
important social role \/hlch they have identified as the "opinion leader". 
Opinion leaders are found in any community and they are the key to the 
growth of any movement. Study after study has- shown that there are 
certain influential people who are held In high esteem by the great 
majority of their fellow men. They are usuall^ not the first 'people, to 
try out new ideas because they need to maintain their standing with 
their followers. The opinion leaders listen to both the innovators and 
the resisters so that they can better size up a cjeveloping situation. 
THey watch the reslster to test the social risks of adopting the idea, 
indeed, in many cases they are 'eager to observe these charujes because 
their continuance In power rests upon their ability to judge innovations. 
They want to become the\champlons of the Innovation whose time has come. 
In other words, they must be able to adopt new ideas at the point at 
which those rjew ideas become popularly feasible. & 



Jhe Silent Majority 
This group comprise the largest number of individual s .In a social group. 
They* probably '"do not devfelop any strong feeTfngs about particuTar IssueV, 
but may silently weigh the pros and cons, oTpropbsed changes. Members of 
his group tend to accept the majority's point of view and may be heavily 
'>f*uenced by the leader of the group. 
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They have overcome the t'authArity" -problem. -> They can tolerate the' 
anxiety of confronting "the if own power system: . # 

* " ' ' ■. N X " 

, ■ • . -. . 

They are very aware people. They know whs t their mission is and what 
their values are. 

Although they acknowledge the need for* a core structure "and constitution 

iri society, they hav$ learned to make life u^'as they go , along. 

» . - »».... ■ * ■ . 

■ ' ■! « " • ' 

They have developed an open and nondeferisive stylje of discussion* and 

conversation. . Thye can be forthright and feel comfortable with a 

very frank discussion. T^iey welcome and use feedback about their 

behavior. . ' • , 

They are aware of their own needs and motivations and know the 
dif ference" between their personal needs aftd tfye needs of the 
situation. . # » 

They have understanding of mature leadership and help. The are con-., 
cerned with helping people help themselves. / * 

They have a clear understanding of the total institutional crisis. 

They are change agents in society « * 



networking 

T* 

r ' 

The concept of "network" has been popular since J. A* Barnes used, it to. 
analyze aocial relations in a parish in western Norway • He defined a network 
as "*a set of points, some of which are joined by lines. The points of the 
image are people or sometimes groups, the lines indicate which people interact 
with each ojiher. We can think of the whole ofo social life as generating a 
network of this kind." " * 

A network is defined, therefore as a totality <jf all units by a certain 
type of relationship; A network has definite boundaries and is not egocentric. 
It subsumes all the activity f^$0&of the constituent units; or to turn t^iis 
around, the activity Jietd of each un^t encompasses some portion of the total 
network* s + * * 

Sarason arid Lorentz, in their text entitled The Challenge of the Resource 
Exchange Network , present the following core features of the network concept : .4/^ 
"^1. Any individual has vdrying degrees of connectedness with many other 
people, ' 

* 2. The basis of this connectedness will vary. v 

3. Thege other people may or m$y not be connected with each other Jbu€ 
those connections catf be increased. - f 

4. In the same. way, through these ^pther people, the individual's connections 
r can be increased. 

5. The individual's knowledge of the scope or his/her connections is less 
(usually a good deal less) than: that of an "outsider" mapping the 
individual's connections. 

A resource exchange network is a voluntary, loose association of heterogeneous 
individuals willing to consider says whereby each is willing to give and to get; 
reeded resources from others, "to seek to increase the number and diversity of 
participants, to place no restrictions on the substance of foci of exchanges, 
and to Resist putting considerations of exchange and planning under the pressure 
jot funding and Che calendar. 

Just as advocating requires that an individual possess certain skills to 
be effective, professionals in the field also have identified those personality, 
style and characteristics' which an individual needs to possess to contribute 
sucessfully to the idea of networking. These' include; 



THE jftK LTD. SCHOOL CLIMATE PROFILE 

< COPYRIGHT 1973 | " ', 
REVISED 0/33 for Hawaii Integration Project 

I. am a: * 

Student , Teacher , ... . P arent Secretary, .custodl an , or other staff member. 

Administrator Superintendent, (-ducat lonal. Special 1st, or- other administrator 
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PART A 
GENERAL CLIMATE FACTORS 



(Put applicable number In' each square.) . 



RESPECT : 

1. In this school \* low achieving students are treated 

. - like all 'other students. 

...•■•»■ * •> 

2. Teachers treat students as individuals, 

3. Parents^are considered by this school as 
Important col laborators and sought out for their 
input . 

ft." Teachers from one subject area, or gradfe level 
(e.g. /Spec ral? ed ./regular ed.) respect those 
from other areas, , 

5. This school repects differences among students 
(e.g. minorities, special -ed.) by providing equal 
access to le^rnjng opportunities^ extra currlcular 
activities and meaningful Interactions betweeen al 
students. 




□ 



□ 




TRUST: 

its feel that teachers arf£ "on their s!de, M 
don 1 1 always- agree, we can share our 
fcerns wljth each other openly? 
3* Our principal Is a good spokesperson before the 
superintendent and. the board .for our Interests 
, , ' *and needs, \ ' ' " 

' Students can jpunt on teachers to listen to 
their slSeVof the* story rind to be fair. • 
^ 5. Teachers trust students to use (good Judgement, 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 
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HIGH MORALE t '-' 

\i This school makes students enthusiastic about 

learning.. *» 
'' 2. Teachers feel pride In this school and In Its 

• students. 

3. Attendance Is good; students stay away only 4 
' for urgent and good reasons, ^ 
I4, Parents, t'lachers, and students would rise 
to the defense of this school 1 s .program if 
I t were chal lenged, 
5. -I like working In this school. * " 



OPPORTUNITY FOR INPUT; 

1. I feel that* my Ideas are listened to and 
used In .this school . x 

* 

* 2. When Important decisions are .made about 

th<s programs In thris school, I, personally, 
, have heard about the pi ar\Je forehand and Have 
been involved In some of the decisions. 
3. Important decisions are made In this 

^school a governing council with repre- 
sentation from students, faculty and 
administration. 
k. All students at this School have some Input 

Into decisions made on Important Issues. 
5. When all Is said and done, I feel that I 
have some Influence over decisions that 
are made In this school* 



r 
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CONTINUOUS ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL GROWTH •*? 
1. The teachers are "alive", they are Interested j 
In life around them; they are do I ng 4) interesting 
things puts Ida of school. „ ^ 

Teachers In this schoool are "out In front**, 
seeking better ways of, teaching and leafrnlng 

,3, Students say that the school program Is 
v meaningful jnd relevant to their pr"es>nt and 
• future neids, , - 

J». The prloclDal.^*. growing and learning, too. 
S/ht^is staking new Ideas, ») , 



"2T9 



COHESIVENESS ; , ' * . 
.1, Students would rather attend this school ^ 
transfer to 'another. 

2. Different sub-groups of students and teachers 
(e.g. new ):eachersV l>and Icapped students) are 
Included In school activities and ( made -to 
feel a welcomed member of the group. 

3. Administration and teacher collaborate toward 
making the* school run effectively, there Is 

little administrator-teacher tension. 

/ '« 
1». Differences between Individuals and groups 

\ (both among faculty and students) are con- 

slderend- to contribute to the richness of • 

'#the school, not as divisive influences. 

5. 1 have tHe .opportunity to work/pl ay wl tK many 

different kinds of students in this school, 



School Renewal 

v 1. When « a problem ibmes up, t'hls school has 

procedures. for working on l,t; problems are , 
seen as normal challenges, not ,as "rocking 
the boat." 

2. Teachers are encouraged to innovate in their 
classroom rather than to conform. 

3. When a student comi4~aiong who has special 
problems, this school wo\-k*»#ut a plan which 
helps that student. * i 

k. Students are encouraged to be creative rather 
than to conform. l> 

5. Careful effort Is made,' wh/fen new programs 
are Introduced, to adapt them to the'par- 
ticular needs 'of this community and this School* 



Caring 



l 



1 There Is someone In this school vthat I can 

f 

always count on. 

2. The principal shows his/her care for students b 
advocating for their social and academic needs 

* ,ln the school . 

3, People In this school show they cape about me e|* 
,a person, not Just how well 'l perform my role 

(is student, teacher, parent, etc) gQ 
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1 3*» 
'♦. School l^a^lca place to be because I . 

■ « - f w 

feel wanted end needed there. 

People at th'ls school are kind to those who 

SI * 

are different from them. 



PART B 
PROfrRAM DETERMINANTS 



ACTIVE LEARNING 



1, Requ I red, textbooks and curriculum guides* 

• support rather than limit creative ^ 
teechlng and learning In our school. 

2, Students help to decide learning objectives. 

3, Opportunities are provided under school 
guidance to do something with what Is learned. 

•4. Teachers are actively learning, too. 
5. This school's program stimulates creative . 
thought and expression. 
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INDI VI OUA LI ZED PERFORMANCE EXPECTATIONS 

1. Each student's special abillltes 

v (Intellectual, artistic, social, manual) 
A * ■ 

are chal lenged. 

2. Teachers use a wide range of teachl ng- materlal s^ and 

3. The same homework assignment ts not given to 
.all students In the class. 

k. All students are not held to the same standards. 
5. Teachers know students as Individuals, 



media . 



VARIE D LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS . / * v 

1. Many opportunities are provided for learning,.! n 
Individual and small group settings, as well as 
In classroom* sized groups, 

2. Students have opportunity to choose associations 
with teachers whose teaching styles are supportive 
of the student's learning style. 

3. Students have opportunities to learn with and 
from studentsof all ages, backgrounds and ablltty 
levels. 

t 

A» The school program extends Into settings beyond the 

school building for most students* 
5. Teachers and administrators have planned Indlvldu* 
alfzed Inservlce education programs to support 
their own growth. > 3 1 



□ 
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FLEXIBLE CURRICULUM AND .EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES ' 

1. The school 's "program Is appropriate for 'ethnic 

monorlty and handicapped groups, / 

Extra carrlcutar activities at this school are 

designed to encourfae handicapped Students to 

participate to their maximum abilities. 

Students are/ given 'al ternatlve ways of 

matting curriculum requl rements. f"' : 

Teachers ajj^. knowh to.' mod j If y^ffiei Pr lessons 

i pUn^5n th^i basis of studen't Suggestions 

5. Extracurrjcular activities are attended by ;/ 

' various subgroups of sttuoents at this school , 



3. 
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SCHOOL AND STRUCTURE APFROPRA t TE TO Ll;ARNfcR M S MATURITY , 
\. * The school 5 ; 'prog(jf^m entourages stude . s to 
develop ;9^J/f -d I scJplliie and Initiative, 
v Ttyfc ..needs-/ of a few students for close supervision 

.',V7 /\£nd high structure are ipet wl thout making those 
y ;/ / |£ud«nts fc^el "put down,' 1 

/ '3. The. administration is supportive of Students, i 
V.. Ib^vadmlnl str$tlon is supportive of teachers. 

/;facul ty and staff weot to help every student learn 

- ■ <' 'LLLlL L_- : , z : 
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RftlES COOPERATIVELYDETERMINED: 

1 • : the school operates under a set of rules which 
were worked out with students, teachers, parents, 
and administration all participating, 

2, Rules are f ew ,and simple. 

3. Teachers and their students together work 

out rules governing behavior In the classropm. 
M 9 Discipline (punishment) when given Is fair and 

related to violations of agreed upon rules, 
5. ^ % Most students and staff members obey the 

school 1 s rules* 



GD □ 



□ 









□ □ 



VARIED REWARD SYSTEMS; ' 
— A „ . — 

1. The grading system rewards ea^h. student for his 
efforts In relationship to his own ability,, 

2. Students know the criteria used to evaluate good teaching 

3. Teachers arte rewarded- for exceptloanl 1y good teaching, 
U. The principal 4s aware of and lets staff members and 

students know when they have done lomtthlng particular. 

4 5. Most students get positive feeback from fecui?y*and staff 
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PART C *• " 
* PROCESS DETERMI NATNS 

PROBLEM S OLVING AB I L I TY : » 

1. Problems In this schoolare recognized and worked 
. upon openly, not allowed to slide. 

2. ' If I have a school related problem, I feel' there 

are channels open to me to get the problem 
worked out. 

3. People In thl s school *do a good Job of examining 
* lot of, al ternatlve solutions first, before 
deciding to try one. 

Ideas from various ethnic and minority groups lr 
(parents and communKy) are sought in problem- 
solving efforts. ■ < 
5. People In this school solve problems; they don't 
Just talk aboet them. 



IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL GOALS » 

1. This school has set some goals as a school for 
this year and I know about them.* 

2. I have set' some personal goals for this year 

related to school, and I have shared these 
goals with someone else. 

3. Community Involvement \v sought In developing , v 
* the schools goals. 4 

i*. The goal* of this school are used to provide 

direction for programs. 
5. The goals of this school are reviewed and updated. 

' J , ' ' ■ 1- — 

I PENT I TYING AND WORKING WITH CONFLICT | % 

1. In. this school* people with Ideas or values different 
from the commonly accepted ones get a chance to 

be hea rd , - / 

2, There are procedures open to me for going to a 

higher authority If a decision has been made that seems unfa 
'-3. This school bel ieves there may be .several alternative* 

solutions "to most problems. 
k. In this school the principal tries to deal with conflict 

constructively, not Just "keep the lid on." 
5. When we- have conf 1 Tcts In thLs school, the result 

It conttruetlve, not deictructlv*. , 
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K Teachers feel free to communiate with the prlnlcapl^ 

2. I feel the teachers are friendly and easy to talk tp/ 

3. The prlnlcpal talks wlthtis frankly and openly, 
it. Teachers are available to students who want help. 
5# There Is communication In our school between 

different groups, older teachers and younger ones M 
well-to -do students and poorer ones, black parents 
and white parents, etc. * 1 



r 



INVOLVEMENT IN DECISION MAKING . 

1. Teachers help in selection of new staff members, 

2. Parents help to decide about new school programs. 1 

3. Decisions that affect <|hls school are made by the 
superintendent and the central staff only after 
opportunity has been provlded'for discussion and* 
Input from the school's principal* staff and students, 

V I have Influence on the decisions within the 

school which directly affect me. 
5. The student government makes important decisions. 



AUTONOMY J^ITN ACCOUNTAB I L I TY 



1 . 



Teachers, students and parentis help to 
evaluate this- school program. 



2. Teacher evaluation Is used In Improving teacher performance, 
'3- Teachers or students can arrange to deviate from the 

prescribed program of the school. 
k. ^The principal encourages experimentation in teaching. 
5. Teachers are hetd accountable In this school for 

providing learnl ng opportunities for each of their students. 



EFFECTIVE TEACHING-LEARNING STRATEGIES: 



.1. 
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The teachers in this school know how to teach as well 

as what to teach, 

2. t When one teaching strategy does not seem to be*. , \ 

working for a particular student, the teacher tries 

« 

• another; does. not blame'the student for the Intttal failure/ 
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3. 
5. 



Thl* community supports new and Innovative teaching tecnnlique,s. □ 



□ 
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Inservice education programs avaiable to teachers in this school 
help them keep up -to-date on-fehe best teach! ng steagegles* 
The school systetnat I call y encourages studentjsMjp help 
other students with their learning activities. 

"Ml 
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ABILITY TO PLAN FOR THE FUUTRS 

11 1 * f " ■' i i n P 

l t In this school, we keep "looking ahead", we 
spend. all our time "putting out fires." 
i 2. Our principal Is an ."Idea" -person . * 

3.* Parents and community leaders have opportunities 
to work with school officials at least once 
a ye<ar on J'thlngs we'd like to see happening 
In our school ." 

k. Some of the programs In oi^r school are termned 
*. "experimental 

5. Our school Is ahead of the times.* 



PART 0 
MATERIALS DETERMINANTS 

AOSQUATE RESOURCES 

1. There Is sufficient staff In this school. 
The I nstructloanl materials are adequate for 
our school program. 

Curriculum materials used In this school give 



2. 



3. 



5. 



appropriate emphasis and accurate facts regarding 

/ 

ethnic and minority groups, handicapped* people 
and sex roles* 

i' 

Resources are provided so t;fiat students may take 
advantage of learning opportunities in the community 
through field trips, work-study arrangements , etc, 
Current teacher salaries in this communf ty*gl ve fair 
recognition of all la/elsof professional service rendered 
by teachers to the community, 

: ^ 
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SUITABILITY OF SCHOOL PLANT : 

1. It Is pleasant to be In this school, it is kept 
clean and in^jood repair. 

2. This school building has the space and physical 

* arrangements needed to conduct the kinds of programs 
we have* m 

3. The buildings, and classrooms at this school are 
. ^ffiystcally accessible ' to handicapped people, ' 

The grounds are attractive and provide adequate space 
for^ physical and recreational activities, 
5. Railings, markings and other aids for handicapped 
^people to move from one place to another have been 
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added to the campus grounds, 
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, \ 39 HANDOUT ffS 

' v . 

- PROBLEM SOLVING SEQUENCE * 

STtP 1 - IDENTIFYING TH^ PROBLEM 

The most: effective problem .statements are references to actual Instances 

observed or encountered on the school campus, 

STEP 2 - ANALYZING THE PROBLEM 

Using the concept of "force field analysis", restraining (resisting) 

* * i 

forces and facilitating (driving) forces can be identified. Resisting 

forces work against change whl lev dr I vi nq forces work for change. These 
forces can be people, finances, external factors, psychological or Inter- 
personal factors. The goa.l of force field analysis Is to discover those 
factors that can reduce or eliminate resisting fWces. v * 

STEP 3 - GENERATING MULTIPLE SOLUTIONS* \ 

Using the technique of brainstorming, ways to reduce the strength of^each 
major resisting force and to, increase the strength of driving forces are 
explored. At this point the utilization of others concerned with the 
problem is crucial for creative brainstorming. 

STEP k - PLANNING FOR ACTION 

The m-ocedures in*thls step Include: ^ 
a*. ^Choose the best ideas 

b. j^Choose the best'people to expedite the action plan < 

c. List materials, other resources needed 

d. Establish a time sequence with art estimate of specific dates for the 
-actions to occur 

e. Periodically evaluate the progress you aVe making * 
f f Prepare to revise and specify dates for review* 

STEP 5 - ^FORECASTING THE CONSEQUENCES OF INTENDED ACTIONS 

It Is Important to be prepared for stumbling blocks, unexpected resistance 

to change and the n\gd to be able to meet these contingencies with 

well planned and thoughtful action. 
STEP 6 - TAKING ACTION 

Do not delay the first step of "action. 
STEP 7 '-VeVALUATE ACTION^ < 

Review the program as each plan occurs and make modifications or changes 
• If necessary. • * . 



. STEP 1 - IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEM 

#' ■ ■ * " 

PROBLEM STATEMENT #1 - 



\ 

PROBLEM STATEMENT #2 - 
PROBLEM STATEMENT #3 - 
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STEP 2 - ANALYZING THE PROBLEM: FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS 



CURRENT STATE 
OF AFFAIRS 

t 

S 



(DRIVING) 

FACILITATING FORCES 



GOAL IS: 



4 



(RESISTING) 
RESTRAINING FORCES 



V 
v 

V 
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HANDOUT ft 10b 



STEP 3 - GENERATING MULTIPLE SOLUTIONS 



1.. 
2._ 
3.. 

5. 



T 



STEP k - PLANNING FOR ACTION 



a. Best ideas 



b. Best people 



c. Materials/Resources needed 



d. Yime Sequence 
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HANQOUT JMOc 



STEP $ - FORECASTING CONSEQUENCES OF INTENDED ACTIONS 

THINGS THAT -MAY GO WRONG 
, 1 • « 

A. 
B. 
C, 
D. 
E, 
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INDIVIDUALS DIRECTLY AFFECTED 

A. ■ 

B. \ 

C. 

D. 

E. 



Anticipated barriers from environmental sources 



a. 

B. 

c. 

D. 
E, 



T 
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HANDOUT jft 1 

NON- CONTACT TIME ASSIGNMENTS 

t 

Complete the problem sol vlTftpsequence which .you started during this 
module presentation. • . 



^ Possible 30 points 

b 



AND 



Administer the CFR scale to representative school members and analyze the 

■ • *, 

group and sub-group results. *>Use the problem solving sequence and 
develop a plan of action with the results of thfs CFK Scale, 



OR 



Analyze the attached case, study. (Handout #1fla) 



Possible 70 points 
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• .•• ' ' r •' ^ ^ HANDOUT £11a . . 

. ' ANALYZING THE CASE SfUpY: \ \ 

I n' analyzing this case study you should keep.'; (ha following considerations, In mind: 

a. Who (What roles) are Involved'? ') 

b. Who (What roles)" are .affected by this situation? 

c. Who (What roles) are making the decision? ' v • 

d. Who' (What, roles) should be Involved In the deplslon making to, improve 
the situation? 

e. \6lven your , model of school cl Imate, what needs, cl Imate, measures , and 

- . i ' ■ « 

deteaml riant s are mo&X dominant In this situation? 

f. What ate^'the. critical needs appearing In the situation? What Is (are) ' 
the. central" problemfa). 

.: • * • 

Assignment * .' 

1. Restating the Problem t 
a. List *a1 1 of the symptoms appearing In the case study. 
b„ State the causes of the symptoms. % 
c. Given your model of school cl Imate, re-state the problem. 

2. Climate Determinants * ' s - 
a. Llst'whlch determinants are causing these problems. s 

% b. List who Is not Involved but shoqld be, 

' c. List who Is In control and whethe'r they should be or not and why, 

« 

3- Solutions .'• *" \ 

a. Come- up with at least 3 solutions to the problem. 

b. State how these solutions relate to the climate determinants^ . 
*\. c. Explain how thesA*tt&* lons will meet heeds more effectively. 

d f ^xplaln how theswS^lons will fit with the general trends towards 
Integrating severOT7^R|nd I capped and 'non-handicapped .students In' 
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publ Ic education., 
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HANDOUT 11a 

' ........ . ■ CASE STUDY 

Prfnel pa] John Kealohji speaking: x . 

Three mpnths ago, Ed-CMn met witji me to suggest that his special education 
class would benef.1t from the music classes offered to regular education gradfes 

4-6 at ouF school (Makapuu Elementary). He requested th*t, starting 1n the 

1 <• * * . 

Spring semester, his seven students (aged 9*12) be allowed -to attend music 

Instruction with one of the fifth "grade classes, on a weekly basis. When I ". 

■ ' «. ....... 

asked Ed 1f hk believed that his students woujd gain more music exposure 

through t|ie "music Instruction" than through Ms self-contained classroom, 

he Indicated that not -only would his students benefit 'from the expertise 6f . 

\ ■ 

the music teacher, but "Interactions w1tn regular education students on-a 

programmatic basis would provide another IntegratlorvjDpporTiunlty for my 

- * 
students to develop social interaction -Skills". Since bjs explanation was 

reasonable, I agreed to Ed's request, and told him that I would talk with 

o 

* 

the district music teacher the next time she was on campus about arrangements. 
I suggested to Ed that in' the meantime, he might want to poll special ed 
teachers, at their next faculty meeting to find out J f other teachers would be 
-interested 1n having their students also participate in th<z music activity. 

A few'days later I ran IntoMrs. Stelmmann, the district music teacher and 
relayed, Ed Ch1n\# interest W brining his students to one of .her 5th grade 
music classes. I was somewhat su^rlsed by her reluctance. She satd^hat 
several years before s l a^sinM tbJ principal's position at Makapuu ( L -have . 
now been here 11 months), 1t had been decided that because of the vast - 
.differences ^n physical and mental abilities* between regular education and 

V ' * i 

£PED students, SPED students* would not be 1nclude^1rt' music Instruction, but 
would 1,n their own classes re'cieve ifesic Instruction. She was also concerned, 



she said, about^ the amount of attention and this, level of discipline, that 
could be given to each student group within the^same music class. I assur/d 
her that Mr. Chin and his aid would 'be present^n the classroom during 1 nstrui- 
tion. While Mrs. Faster seemed somewhat reassured by this guarantee, she was 
still hesitant.. As she put 1t, "J'm not sure what I'll be able to train them 
to do. And, the normal children might make fun of the others." After thinking 
about this for a moment, I told Mrs. .Foster that I would make sure that the 

. . " a s ' 

j 

5th,grade selected would red eve some preparation from their teacher. She 
suggested Mr. fodll la's class because it was a well-disciplined class, 
responsive 5th grade. I told Mrs.' Foster that 1 would contact. Mr. Padllla to 
make the arrangements. \ 

i 

Another week passed. Ed Chin came by .briefly to tell me" the results of polling 
other special ed teachers on Integrating the music instruction course. 
"Feelings were mixed," Ed said. "Some teachers" are very enthusiastic about 1t 
but a few are very hesitant." He explained that four teachers cited the dif- " 
ficulty in transporting their classes from the special' education w^ng all the 
way to the center of the school, where the music room 1s located. Since our 
school grounds meet accessiblity standards for handicapped students, 1t was 
unclear to me why transportation would pose a problem. At'Ed's suggestion, 
I decided to meet with all the special ed teachers at their next meeting to - 
discuss logistics. ^ ' 

In the meantime, J spoks with Ron Padllla at the end of the regular ed 
teacher's meeting and mentioned to him that we were thinking of opening music 
Instruction to. the SPED children and would It be OK with his class to be the 
one. Ron seemed perfectly comfortable with that and agreed to spend a few 
minutes with his class telling thenrabout the addition of handicapped 
children to t-heirmusfic aitlvlty.. • ' • ' * 



On the following Thursday, I met with the special ed faculty to discuss 
arrangements for 1ntegr*ting their students Into "music Instruction". During 
this session, Mrs, Fukumoto , ^netof the teachers originially reluctant to 
Include her st;udnets, stated that after recess and lunch, moving her studnets 
a third time, in a day was tiring and disruptive. She suggested that the . 
district music teacher meet with 2 combined SPED classes 1n the SPED "common" 
Voom to provide music activities. However, siveral SPED teachers' rejoined 
that a weekly integrated- music class, offered -special education children the 
opportunity -to work with regular education students in the classroom and 
was weill worth the additional effort Involved. Since the^split opinion 
seemed unresolvable, the special education faculty and I agreed that 
•"music instruction" would be voluntary for SPED classes, contingent on the 
SPED teacher's decision. We*, decided t?hat Ed's class would try it out in 
2 weeks, just before .Ghristmas vacation, and assuming everything went well, 
could expand to« other SPED classes during the Spring semester. 

Later I called Mrs. /Foster and fton Padilla and told them to expect Ed Chin, 
his aid and Ms students in 2 Wednesdays; ^on said he would talk to his 
students, and/Mrs. Foster said she would modify her curriculum for that day 
to include activities for both groups, t 

Thursday afternoon following the music instruction activity, Ed Chin came. by 
my office, visibly upset. ,He said that Mrs. Foster placed all of Ed's 
Students in the very front; of. the room, "So. my kinds had ip opportunity to 
Tnteract with the regular ed students, and. she did not knpw that only 2 of 
my students were verbal." . » , ' » 

Ron Padilla walked in while Ed was present and agreed .that the class did not 

ao well. He reported that whil,e his students behaved acceptably, they were 
y - ' . m ■ 

unusually Inactive that day. Als.o, he said, "They asked a lot of questions 
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about handicapped, kids that I just couldn't answer. It was frustrating for 



me". 



To make matters worse, Mrs. Foster called the next morning to report that 
she could /lot work with SPED and regular ed students at the same time, .The 
SPED children couldn't sing the songs she taught, and while- some worked wel. 



4 



on the musical Instruments, a few-were unable to do anything. She said she 

was willing to* work with them separately but not as an entire group, 
v • 

I told everyone Involved that we would discuss; these "concerns when schooj 
resumed after the holidays. But before, the day ended, a. parent of a regular 
ed student called to. ask why SPED children were 1»n her daughter's musfc class 
on- Wednesday. She was not opposed, she Indicated, but ,she thought SPED was 
a separat3 school on Makapuu grounds. 

At this point, I realized that our school had a ]ot more ground work to cover 
before we could Integrate special and regular education programs* We brought 
students together through this activity, but at the, expense of faculty morale. 
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Where Do You Find Climax? 



HftNPQUT #12 




Hanger And Climax 



ROBERT J. LINDSTROM 



In Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary, 
4< climate M comes somewhere between "cliff-hanger" and 
"climax," The appropriateness of this placement can 
only be appreciated by those who have grappled with 
the "how to" of establishing a productive and satisfying 
woric climate. Like marriage, good climate requires care- 
ful thoughubfet'ore embarking and constant dialogue for 
continuance. 

The private sector has provided a wealth of infor- 
mation on how to establish and maintain effective work- 
ing environments for management and employees. The 
problem faced by educational practitioners is that we 
are 'usually fending off alligators when we should be 
reading the blueprints on how to drain the swamp. 

For purposes of this article, climate is defined as an 
organizational state of mutual trust, personal satisfac- 
tion and common purpose. This state produces a cli- 
mate or environment which cannot be seen as much as 
it is felt by the participants.- 

The feeling of being manipulated by an unseen 
"they" seems to diminish an individual's commitment. 
The informal norm becomes a game ^f maintaining a 
sort of sophisticated non-invo1vement,\lik£ spectators 
at a chess tournament. The impact of improving the 
management climate can change the management per- 
ception of being terrorized by a plethora of "they's" to 
a re^f feeling that "we are they." A ma^ire organiza- 
tional climate an effective tool in facilitating organi- 
zational success. 

There are some successful techniques for providing 
a productive work environment. The list of ac.tivittes are 
related to successful activities proven in actuai practice. 
Here is a simple outline with some specific examples 
which can be used by local practitioners. 

The steps listed are in a general sequence. This se- 
quence is hot absolute, nor are all the steps necessary, 
liach 'iituatipn carries with it a/unique set of variables. 
* Experience shows there are three basic "cliff-hanger^ 
stapes for organizations or individuals seeking improved 
climate. %here are you? 

The W ringing-hands Period; Every administrator at 
nmf.-timc or another has closed tKe office door and re- 
peated to that haven of m ental strength ~s elf-j)ity, 

kOHER T J. LINDSTROM <.v htperinte/tdent of the 
Oteutt Union. School District. 

. — , / 
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Nobody out there loVes me. The staff is lethargic and ? 
unresponsive. The board or superintendent is unim- 
pressed, and your secretary has been coming late and 
leaving early. What to do? This is the wring! ng-hands Jj 
stage, and I feel it is the best motivation for establishing 
a new climate. If you aren't happy with the way it is 
how, changing can only be a pleasant challenge. If you 
have been in the wringing-hapds stage for sometime,. afl 
don't feel alone. Most of us have thought seriously about m 
going into real estate. At this stage, yoti have nothing to « 
lose. Before indulging in your "first of the day" self-pity Jj 
session, read on. { 

Do Something Period: Perhaps you have passed from £ > 
wringing hands to hopelessly staring out your ^d v ow v | 
Clean your air . . . start getting your own climate in 
gear. Take some action! One action which can be satis- 
fying as hell is to change your letterhead to more clearly j 
reflect what you want of the organization. Souqds corny; >v 
but the therapeutic value of evaluating and rellfesjgning .;, 
your letterhead can give you a completely ne^erspec- 
tive and telegraph this perspective to the rest of the 
team. Once yod have redesigned it, get it> priped up. 
If budgets are tight, pay for it yourself. You deserve it! t 

The Planning Period: Once you have committed 
some visible act which signals windshift to the troops, 
you are ready to move to the plan. What do you want to 
accomplish? Each situation is unique and a plan must 
begin with -assumptions based on these differences., s 
Where do you want to be in six months or a year? pe- j y 
veloping sound climate doesn't come overnight. It may \ 
take as long to achieve your wished-for climate as it di4, ? 
to get it into its present state. Build a plan that has 
'identifiable and realistic outcomes. It is not necessary to | 
put these outcomes in sophisticated btehaviorial termS. ,j 
Iffyou want your ftaff to respect each other by listening ; 
to each other's ideas, say no. Simple descriptions help ^ 
everyone see where they are going. Do not Use* the pedo*^ 
logical camotlage qf big words and obscure meaning, .tj 

Following are six suggestions for developing a posi- 
tive orgarrtzational climate. Each represents activities 
that have worked for people in the field. j 

I. Organizational Obstetrics. Organizations have a- 
birth, aMife and a death. They are established for a. pur- 
pose andjx-mH^ue until that purpose is over and usually 
a little longer. Livery group needs to Eventually regroup, 
renew and. for all intents be reborn. To establish a m»c- 
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ccssful climate usuall/ necessities rhe rebirth of the 
organisation. This may be as simple as stating new goals 
or as ditficult as replacing personnel. The key point is 
triat the participants need to be aware r that a change is 
inking place and that there will be some new and dif- 
ferent expectations. All of us have been in organizations 
that have gone stale. It seems as though the ritual con* 
tinues with tenacious ability. It is difficult to change 
from the safety of thelknown and familiar to the un- 
known and unfamiliar. This may be the mbst difficult 
pan of establishing an effective climate. The very people 
who are most in need of change and renewal may be the 
most resistant to change. Before becoming too despair- 
ing with this unwillingness, remember your resistance to 
such social changes as long hair, mod clothes and em- 
- ployee unions. 

2. Building a History. It isn't real till "it can be re- 
membered! Perhaps philosophers can argue the efficacy 
of this statement, but for management climate it has 
some impact. A key component in the development of 
group climate is the establishment of personally satis- 
fying experiences with the group. These experiences are 
reinforced and built upon in subsequent actions, and thqy 
accumulated effect provides the foundation for mainte- 
nance of^ a satisfying climate. The use of pre-school 
management retreats is widespread. Normally, these re- 
treats are overburdened with agenda ministrivia pri- 
marily to justify to* the participants and the folks back 
home that it is real "work." I submit that the single 
most important outcome of a management retreat is the 
social interaction which forms a glue for future per- 
formance of the group. The major portion of the agenda 
should) be focussed on developing relationships and 
'ground rules for the future actions of the group. T^e v 
need for cohesiveness in January can be crucial for the 
continued success of the enterprise. This cohesiveness 
will be present if a historical trail of visible cohesive 
activities has been internalized by the individuals in the 
. group. The pre-school retreat may have no other product 
than a warm glow of comraderie. If this is accomplished, 
it establishes a historical milestone shared by all. 

O. Building Trust. Trust is arAlusive concept felt 
more than seen. Tru$J for me is sir^Iy knowing that an 
'individual's actions toward me are reaf and arc the same 
ts mine toward him. This doesn't mean agreement, lack 
of hostility,^ love. It means that you can act on what 
* person says with assurance that your perception is 
accurate. Many love affairs never begin because neither 
of the erstwhile IquiK&juas willing to take the first step. 
To develop trust ahda relationship of trust, someone 
has to take the first ste^and that is you. You don't have 
1 to personally like a person to trust him or her, although 
it helps. To build organizational trust requires a degree 
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of reality* testing. By this I mean a continued incfea.se 
in personal vulnerability, the opening up and, sharing of 
personal rqpher than technical feelings with a person. 
This .can be addressed through some management train- 
ing exercises. One such exercise is a trust-building series, 
which when done by a competent trainer can increase 
the understanding of trust and its group function. It con- 
sists of the following: 

A typical group setting of 10 to 20 participants 
seated in a circle, (a) Each person in turn shares hef 
complete name, first, middle and last; and her nick- 
name between the ages of 5 to 15. This usually is very 
interesting, especially ,for groups that have worked 
together for some time. (by Next, following the-same~ 
process, each person identifies his happiest and sad- 
dest experiences in childhood or early adulthood. 
Through >fci$ discussion, each will find common ex- 
periences — raised on a farm, pet dog died, etc., which' 
brings them personally closer together and provides a 
foundation for developing a trusting relationship. 
Using the childhood years maintains a. great enough 
degree of insulation so a person need, not have to 
feel threatened* 
This same kind of activity can be done iffctormally 
through rap sessions. Once a group* has begun the social 
sharing, a better rapport can develop, leading to in- 
creased trust. 

4. Communications. The tertn "increase communi- 
cations" is often expressed as a need. This has led in 
many cases to frenetic efforts to increase the velocity and 
volume of superficial and meaningless information. 
Communications like trust needs careful nurturing. The 
lack of it many times represents a dissatisfaction with 
the content not the amount. In developing a working 
climate, the quality of the communications is .para- 
mount. One way of increasing the quality is f to set some 
'ground rides. The ground rules may be very simple. 
One principal has 'a series 6f signs placed on the walls 
of the teachers' lounge. Statements like: "Everybody's 
ideas are important Listen/* "Have you complimented 
someone today?" and "Althartk you can make a day." 

5. Reinforcement. Regular reinforcement of the 
group is necessary to maintain a successful climate. A 
lecture at the beginnihg of the year doesn't do it. For a 
management team, regular meetings are essential to . 
practice and review the gro\ip'sj)rogress. The group has 
to have a time fo visibly be a group. There is nothing 
wrong with regular meetings. Meetings can provide an 
dpen forum for dialogue. They can provide a vent for 
the pressures that arise in the field. A comraderie can 
be beneficial for sharing war stories with your fellow 

(Continued in page 14) 



Between Cliff-Hanger 

(Continued from page 7) ? • t 

. * « ' 

comrades. Too* often, the sterility of meetings allows for 
no^oclal renewal. Informality can fester greater co- 
hesiveness, I mighty add that it does not foster quiet 
"Robert's Rules" meetings. The compjaint that meetings 
take up a great deal of time with no real results is valid, if 
"results" is the purpose of the meeting. If' you need re- 
sults, set-up a meeting to deal only with lhat problem. 

One successful technique is to, place the burden of 
the agenda on the participants. Every member of the 
group has an' obligation Tto use the meeting by submit- 1 
ting agenda ftems. HTave found that a, two-part meeting 
work* for me. The first part is tbp formal agenda. Each 
participant contributes items for (he agenda which he or 
she feels has implications for the entire group. These 
items are addressed first. EachVieinber is responsible 
for attending the meeting through ibe agenda items. Fol- 
lowing the agenda, each individual is free to leave. The 
second part of the meeting- is an informal around-the- 
tablc discussion of any items which may ,have come up 
or be of interest. Usually, three quarters of the group 
will stay for this informal rap session. Mueh of the re- 
newal and ongoing course corrections for the group's 
"climate" takes place at this time. 

ft. Pride. Pride in being a part of something has 
been used as a tool to motivate since people wrote on 

14 



stones. The Marines have pride in the Corp, Harvard has 
pride in it\ alumnus, and the*blpod pressure rises just a 
little when\a visitor from New York complains about 
anything in\California. Pride is a powerful tool and has 4 
shown to bft an intricate ingredient in developing cli-' 
mate. How l\ develop pride can be an exercise in frus- 
tration or a euphoric high. To develop pride,«it is essen- 
tial to do something and have some? reaction from some 
creditable source. One principal had his superintendent 
send personal letters to the staff, thanking them for their 
efforts in developing, a reading continuum. The letter 
became the catalyst for ownership of a unique status. In 
the classic management case of a worker inventing a 
new tool to speed up production, the question became 
one of who owned the tool - fhe worker who invented 
and tested it, or thWcompany whoiemployed her. I sub- 
mit that in education, we should M seeking out the "new 
tools" -being developed and recognize their creators. By 
so doing, pride InVmg a part of the 'action can be en- 
hanced. By involving each participant in owning a piece 
of the action, a commitment to the results is much more 

personal. i • . 

There are many other components of a successful 
management climate. My experience has been that a 
few simple concepts which can be articulated and rein- 
forced are of great help in getting started. The road 
from cliff-hanger to climate can be long, but the results 
can be the difference between career satisfaction or a 
feeling of continued low-level frustration. □ 
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PREFACE 



Traditionallj^schools have attempted to create 
learning environments which have been responsive 10 
the changing structures in education and which mani- 
fested an awareness of major social concerns present 
within society. Schools should exist as centers of learn- 
ing based upon the values of self-actuatfzation and in- 
tellectual curiosity. When schools are places where peo- 
^ pie can live together without fear of each other, and 
learning can be cased on a creative Exchange of experi- 
ence and ideas, then there is a chancijhat those who go 
from schools to other places in our society will have an 
increasing cfesire to live what they have learned. 

Many attempts to realize these beliefs over the past 
decade or two have resulted in efforts to change struc- 
ture; that is, to form different kinds of organizational 
patterns to facilitate the beliefs stated above. The largo 
majority of these efforts have resulted in failure. Failure 
because-they did not place the primary' emphasis upon 
the individual. Every student is, before anything else, a 
person. Each person brings to the school something 
- uniojie, and consequently, each school will be enriched 
for Being an aggregate of these individual personalities. 
Moreover, being an individual, he or she will be capable 
of an intellectual, social, and moral growth, which is 
/articular to himself or herself, yet, guided and assisted 
by the school's environment. 

A positive school climate is both a means and an 
end. A good climate makes it possible for important 
goals, such as academic learning, social development, 
and curriculum improvement to be worked toward pro- 
ductively. 

v It also makes school a good place to be, a satisfying • 
and meaningful situation in which both adults and youth 
care to spend a substantial portion of their time. 

How is a positive school climate developed? Several 
viewpoints follow. 



;AM«S t TUNNEY 
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What 's it All About ? ' 



JAMES J. TUNNEY 



If you were to walk into a school building and try 
to gain a sejvse of .its prevailing climate, what would you 
look for? Along what lines would, you. assess its posi- , 
tiveness or negativeriess? 

CADRE (The Collegial Association for the Devel- 
opment and Renewal of Educttors) suggests you look.- 
for at least .eight factors whichVcomprise the school's 
climate and determine its quality. They result from an 
interaction of the school's programs, processes and 
physical conditions. Ideally, there should be evidence of: 
Respect. Students should see themselves as persons 
of worth v believing that they have ideas, and that those 
'Jdeas are listened to and make a difference. Teachers 
•and administrators should feel the same way. School 
ishould be a place where .there are self-respecting indi- 
viduals. Respect is also due to others. In a positive 
■ climate there are no put-downs. 

Trust. Trust is reflected in one's confidence that 
others can be counted on to do what they say they will 
do. There is also an element of believing others witTnol 
let you down. 

High Morale. People with high morale feel good 
about what is 'happening to them and to their school. 

Opportunities For Input. Not all persons can be in- 
volved in making; the important decisions. Not always 
can each person be as influential as he or she might like 
»' to be on theAnany aspects of the school'3 programs and ( 
processes that affect him or her. But? every person 
cherishes the opportunity to contribute his or her ideas, 
and know they have been considered. A feeling of lack 
of voice is counter-productive to self-esteem v and de- 
prives the school of that person's resources. - 

Continuous Academic and Stxiat Growth. Each stu- 
dent needs to develop additional academic, social, and 
physical skills, knowledge and attitudes. Educators, too, 
desire to improve their skills, knowledge and attitudes 
in regard to their particular assignments within^he school • 
district and as cooperative members of a team. 

Cohesiveness. Members, should feel a part of the 
school! They want to stay with it, and hafe a ch ance to , 

* JAMES J. TUNNEY is acting superintendent, . 
lidlf lower Unified School Disfyct. J 



exert their influence on it in collaboration with others. . 

School Renewal. The school as an institution should, 
develop improvement projects. It. should be self-renew-) Jf 
Ing in that it is growing, developing and changing rather 4 
than following routines, repeating previously accepted 1 
procedures and striving for conformity. If there is re- ..A 
newal, difference is seen as interesting, to be cherished, rk 
Diversity and pluralism are valued. New conditions are *r» 
faced with poise. The "new" is not seen as threatening, 
but as something to be examined, weighed, and its value -.•*» 
or relevance determined. ' ■ X 

Caring. Every individual in the school should feel ►* 
. that some other person o\ persons are concerned about 
him as a human being. Each knows it will make-a diffeaw - 
ence to someone else if she is happy or sad, healthy • 
ill. Teachers should feel that the principal cares about 
them even whe'n they make mistakes dr disagree. And 
the principal should know tttat the teachers, at least 
post of them, understand the pressures under which he 
~Dr she is working and will help if they can. 

The "founding fathers" of the positive school cli- 
mate movement allowed for its growth. They encouraged 
new ideas and new factors. Ar the January 197o, 
" CADRE Conference, three additional climate factors 
were introduced that describe die work ethic. Now, when 
you start describing work ethics, people get very nervous. 
One of the goals of schools is to prepare students for 
the future which includes the ability to work. If there is 
worth to work, and certainly there is, the factors that .• 
should be included are: 

Craftsmanship. How do you feel about the quality 
of your output Over the years the most rApected peo- 
ple were those who took care and pride in their work. 
They worked, and reworked, their product until it was 
"the best that they could do." They were true crafts- 
persons. 

* Responsibility. Do you feel a sense of obligation to 
your fellow students, to your teachers ot your parent* 0 

This can also be appli^l to any occupation by asking 

Do you,feeU sense of olligation to your fellow, workers, v 

\o your'employer, or to the consumers who will eventu- 
ally purchase the goods -or services you produce? We 

" "talk" a lot about responsibility, we "preach" responsi- 
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biJity to students, but do we really give young people 
chances to be responsible? % 

Commitment. Do you keep (he agreements you make 
with other people? It is easy in today's ever-changing, 
fast-moving society to be "uncommitted." Setting goals 
and seeking goals seems a bit antiquated to today's "jet 
set." It appears to be easy for people* .uVislip out of" 
their commitments. Yet, a positive school climate ought 
to be based on people keeping their agreements with 
each other. ' 

j fnrperson can do these three things/he a true crafts- 
man, have some re.tyonsibUit\\*i\<i a. sense of commit- 
ment, he or she- is a pretty worthy person. k . 

Additional climate factors. to be included in an ever- 
growing list ought to include: 

Integrity. Dr. Ron Brown, University of Minnesota,, 
defines integrity as people who are either "straight- 
liners" or "loopers." He says, ask a straight-liner a ques- 
tion and you get a straight answer. Ask* looper a ques- 
tion and you don't get a direct answer. It doesn't mean 
that "loopers" lie, it- just means they hold back some of 
the truth. Getting honest answers from people, e.g., 
students-from-teachers, is paramount to the operation 
of a positive school climate. 

Reason and Fairness. Relationships with people, es- 
pecially students in a learning environment, are depend- 
ent not Only on honesty but on the belief that the authori- 
tarian figure has thought through the problem. carefully 
and weighed all alternatives before makimg a decision. 
As one wag said, "Justice always happens to the other 
guy.*' It is incumbent upon those t in schools to work at 
being fair to each person and taking the time to help 
that person (student) believe that she was dealt with 
fairly. 

Empathy. The difference between "good and bad" 
teachers correlates highly with a teachers' capacity to 
use their knowledge rather than the -knowledge content 
itself. A high level of empathic understanding makes a 
positive difference in the classroom. Carl Rogers defines 
what he calls yempathic understanding" as: 

"When thenherapist is sensing the feeling and perso- 
nal meaning which the client is experiencing in each mo- 
meju, when he can perceive these from "inside," as they 
*«rn to the client, and when he can successfully com- 
municate something of that understanding to his client, 
wen this (empathic understanding) is being fulfilled ." 
(Rogers, 1967) 

The general thesis is that a teacher's, awareness of 
the studertts' feelings is an important factor in develop- 
ing and maintaining a positive classroom climate. The 
goal, of course, is not merely to make teachers more 
empathic but to help them to use this empathic under- 
standing as an effective technique in the classroom. 



"THE IMPORTANT THING IS THIS - ' 
•TO BEiABLE AT ANY MOMENT 

yx 70 SACRIF,CT ' W HAT WE ARE 
y FOR WHAT WE COULD BECOME." 

-Charfes DuBois 

% ' Change is not an easy process. Each of us is com- 
fortable with him/herself when we "attain" what wc 
want. When that level of attainment becomes comfort- 
able, we become secure. Change, therefore, threatens 
our security, threatens our power and threatens.our ad- 
jusiment. The ethics of the past have taught us thaUt's 
important that we arc powerful, secure, and God knows 
it's important to be well-adjusted. The curious paradox 
to.this is that those same secure, powerful, well-adjusted 
pepple want to grow - want to get better. In order to 
do that (grow) , however, we have to change; yet, we are 
» threatened by change. The important thing it seems, is to 
♦ be secure enough to accept change as a friend and not 
as an intimidating enemy. A positive climate is ofprime 
importance in considering change. "*• 
"The climate of an organization is the first and fore- 
most important concern in initiating and sustaining 
change. People simply do not change in a threatening 
atmosphere - they become defensive and entrenched. 
They may "change surr.icc behaviors — conform-receive 
and respond atfthe iqwest level possible and acceptable 
to the powers 'that be; but attitudinal change and sub- 
sequent behavioral change must be preceded by percep- 
tual change. This implies a willigness to accept pew in- 
formation. It is here that the stage for change is set." 
(Henry M. Brickell, 1962) v 

To establish positive climates 1n our schools is The 
Challenge. "The important thing is this: What are YOU 
doing about meeting that challenge?" " □ 



NEW LOOK TO THRUST 

Book reviews and short humorous antidotes about 
education will now be inckukd in THRUST. The Edi- 
torial Advisory Board decjtiecho test this new approach 
this year in, hopes of presenting materials that wil|/ 
interest readers. / 

We are now encouraging submissions of those itefms: 

Book reviews should deal with material on educa- 
tion, be not more than two type-written pages, double 
spaced, and discuss books recently published. 

The humor fteces sttould not be longer thnn two or 
three paragraphs and deaNspecifically with education. 

floth cad be submitted to Lew Armistead at the 
Burlm^ame office, 1575 Old Bayshore Highway, Bur- 
lingamc, CA. 94010. 
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E. DALE DOAK * 



CHOLARS hold that in a dy- 
tamJc, pluralistic society such as the one in 
jiWch we live, change is one of the few 
. 0 ^ilrivcrsals. Institutions such ^r^he "public 
/kbool are creations of society, and came into' 
"«fetence to serve a particular or special role. 

Current unrest on the campuses of both 
fcjb schools and universities across the land 
indicates, among other things, that all is not 
«fl with the i e^tcatdonal program currently 
fa existence. TR&k Questions before us are: 
l 1fow does one- bring about change in an 
.•janization, and are there ways and means 
rf bringing about planned, deliberate, ra- 
scal change by evolution rather than revo- 

'^Any significant change i/ education will 
' wriated closely to change in, people— teach- 
^pupils, and administrators. Further, it is 
jj'fcfgw^d that change in perception is iasic 
^lehav^oral change, change in the way each 
«^j^ncuVnbent views himself. Basic to all of 
J#P* concerns is the question, "What is the 
^per role of the public school in this so- 
£5?" ^ an y organizational changes are in 
^ today, for example, team teaching, 
iding, independent study, .flexible 
i wgjjufog, and computer-aided instruction, 
each oi these so-called "trends" is 



^ t . an attempt to individualize instruct 
Jg^and will not change, a teacher with a-K. 
Jlted^traditional perception of his role as 
*y?|feiVthe child's\role as a 6ponge, And 



the school's role as conveyer of knowledge 
and the cultural h-ifrilage. 

The Change Model 

A model should be viewed as 1 : (a) a 
mear^s.for synthesis of related parts; and (b) 
a theoretical basi-: tor decision' making. 

The model presented in Figure 1 is a 
synthesis of ideas from social psychology and 
sociology, as well; as the ' writer's own 
i thoughts. It includes the elements of orga- 
nizational climate; disequilibrium; input al- 
, ternatives; selection and adaptation; trial and 
evaluation; and adoption, rejection, or re- 
vision and trial. The latter three phases may 
well be viewed as somewhat parallel to cur- 
riculum planning, curriculum design, cur- 
riculum implementation, and curriculum 
evaluation? 

This particular model is essentially con- 
cerned with the specific topic of change, how- 
ever, and does not include the totality eft cur- 
riculum development. Historical, philosophi- 
cal, psychological, and sociological consider- 
ations would certainly enterjnto the picture 
in selection and adaptation, while design fac- 
tors would be of much concern at this point. 
The model should be viewed, then, as prelude 
to full-scale curriculum development. 



* £.< Dale Doak, Assistant Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee, Krjoxville . 
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following is a description of each of 
the Categories depicted in the, model. 

° Organizational Climdto 

The climate of- an organization is the 
first and most Important concern in initiating 
and sustaining change. People simply dp not 
change in a threatening atmosphere— they 
become defensive and entrench. They may 
change surface behaviors — conform— receive 
and respond at the lowest level possible and 
acceptable to the powers that be; but atti- 
tudinal change and subsequent behavioral 
change must ' be preceded by perceptual 
changed This implies a willingness to accept 
new informationr It is here that the stage 
for change is set. 5 

It appears that climate is often neglected 
by status leaders in their eagerness to move 
the organization toward , a predetermined 
goal. To do this. is to neglect the fact that 
organizations are peopled and can accom- 
plish goals only through people. People have 
needs and ways of disposing of those needs 
•which must be given priority in organiza- 
tional development. Organizational clima.te 



always exists. It is not either absent or pre 
ent. It is good or bad, open or ,clc 
supportive or not', authoritarian or d< 
cratic, perhaps more frequently amblvalc 
Regardless of its state, it exists. Thefts 
fif first to define it and then bring theT<" 
mate into a state of readiness or opex 
for the objective examination ^nd sek 
of alternative approaches. Too^frequentS 
status leaders assume that there is a readfi 
ness or openness for change, while mote 
o'ften this proves to be a false assumptioiL 4 
A significant aspect of organizational di? 
mate" relates to goal formulation. Sodai' 
psychologists repeatedly have documented; 
that.cohesive groups have well defined goa&) 
' In -fact, by definition groups dp not exist ia* 
the absence of goals. Without well define* 
goals there exists only a collection of inidfc? 
viduals, perhaps each of whom is spending- 
much effort and energy in meeting individual 
goals which may either be in conflict or ins 
'harmony with other goals. This is nofctojj 
' say that there is not a place in an organta* 
tion for individual goals. Rather, the fa*- 
plication is/that if institutional- goals are 
identified in operational terms, personal and 
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Waaqpf^brTum 
(problem 
Identification) 





Afe you satisfied with . . . ? ^ 
What are the alternatives? • - mtl ) 
Why? 

Are you cdmpietelyl satisfied wlttu*-t 
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Input 
Alternatives 
o(in formation 

sources) , _ Herd [s a good book( art | C |*, etc., onsfi . 
Why don't you visit . . . ? \ 
Would you be interested In this conference* on 
What consultative help could we use for the In-service program thiay** 3 ' 
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Figure 1. Organizational Factors Related to Change 
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vrjtutional needs may be^erved conqur- 
j,d>. Clearly, the extent to which there is 
vagruence'of organizational and individual 
V,iis is a direct' Reflection 61' the health ol die 
organization. 

• Leadership is a dimension which is cru- 
cial in development of a climate fof change 
or, perhaps better staled, a climate for open- 
jj^s— openness to examine objectively the 
alternatives. Guba and Getzels 1 suggest that 
^6yxMa.ry role of a status leader is tq bring 
"about a blending of the institution, its roles, 
-land expectations with thejndividual, L his per- 
sonality, and needs disposition. Such a lead- ; 
ership style denies that organization 1 and 
"individual are natural enemies. It suggests 
>that ultimately organizational goals can best 
;be accomplished through self-actualizing in- 
)3ividuals. 

;>* Two additional concerns complete the 
"primary ideas related to organizational eli- 
minate. These two ideas, morale and self- 
worth of the individual, are closely Interre- 
lated. An individual cannot have high morale 
in an organization unless he feels that he is 
a worthy, contributing fnember of that orga- 
nization. This suggests that roles and insti- 
tutional expectations toward that role must 
be made -explicit from the outset and that 
individuals must be allowed the freedom or 
opportunity to fulfill a role in which he is' 
most competent. Such freedom places the 
responsibility to become a contributing mem- 
. ber of the group clearly in the hands of the 
•individual. 

At maturity, self-worth derives -essen- 
tially from interaction with others, so inter- 
active situations , must be abundant. This, 
together with the fact that persons who are 
valued members of a group feel much greater 
cohesiveness for that group, activates the 
.process whereby individual and group goals 
becon^ somewhat congruent. Cohesiveness 
[results in the openness that can lead to re- 
sponsible activity in examining alternatives, 
'.Which eventually produces organizational 
■change. Mora'e may well be defined as agree- 
ment with goals,, a positive feeling about in- 

. - s 1 Egcn G. Guba and Jacob W. Getzels. "Social 
'Behavior and Administrative Procesp." The. School 
■Review 65i 429; Winter 1957. 

"January 1970 - 



stituti-onal roles and expectations, and self- 
worth. Guba arid Getzels - add another di- 
mension which they refer to as rationality— 
the extent to which an individual is in agree- 
ment with, the means being used fpr goal 
attainment. . 

These factors 'then determine organiza- 
tional climate: goal definition, leadership 
style, morale, and self-worth. They must re- 
ceive prime attention in planning for change. 

* N Disequilibrium 

The emphasis in the climate stage of 
organizational development is upon people. 
The emphasiiHn the disequilibrium stage is 
upon organizational goals. It is essentially 
one "of problem identification, for out of prob- 
lems identified come the ideas and commit- 
ment for goal setting activities. If the climate 
"has become an open one, then people can 
candidly identify problems without fear of 
misinterpretation or reprisal. And problems 
must bo, identified in view of established 
goals. "HWwell are we doing what we have 
specifieepve want to do?" "In what areas are 
' we falling short of the target goals?" 

This suggests rather strongly that prob- 
lem identification comes from goal evaluation 
and this conclusion is essentially correct,' as 
program development progresses. Yet what 
are the sources of problem identification at 
the outset? Hopefully, problem ideatincation 
activates alternative-seeking behaviors. If 
so, then any point of departure would appear 
to be appropriate-. It is believed that persons 
\mcl to follow a "hierarchy- of needs" ap- 
proach, somewhat related to Maslow's ideas, 
in the identification of problems. That is, a 
person will first identify as problems fhbse 
"other" oriented things— physical concerns— 
before he will identify problems related to 
himself, the program, and the implementa- 
tion of program. 

Perhaps this approach , moving from im- 
personal to personal concerns, from micro to 
macro views of problems; may be explained 
in the same way we would explain the search- 
ing, probing, testing of the antenna of the 
insect. A person may sense that the climate 

a ibid. 
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je organization is such that h* may very 
ily search for alternatives." He may #rant 
jUect-addWonal, more objective §*Xi in a 
itivejy non-tfceatening domain,, 'those 
tier" oriented problems, to substantiate his 
igi.* And, as Maslow suggests, until 
jc lower order needs or, In this case, prob- 
ate met, moving to higher order needs 
iost dimcrart if not impossible. The thrust 
"this stage, then, is one of helping, people 
*'ecbme uncomfortable'wtth the status quo 
1 activated toward establishing direction-— 
ides— and in seeking alternative modes 
^behavior. . 

v 
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What remains is more typical of ,the 
usually given consideration~in the 
ge process. Frequently the climate and 
». disequilibrium stages are omitted or 
(yen only incidental treatment Often the 
"tus leader has identified problems ajri* 
Utions to these problems f br the organiza- 
pn and begins the "change process with &n 
Jttempt to input alternatives. He wonders 
§»hy this information or these attempts, to 
el new information into the system fill 
non-receptive ears. 

"I What has happened is that he has ^up- 
iefl^possible answers to questions, that- do 
t exist in the mind of the practitioner*. 
the*practitinner feels a need for an- 
, why shoujd he receive information? 
information is only a small .sampling 
i masses of data that he must.condnu- 
t and sort for what Is relevant. 
Once need is identified, a.rather auto- 
step is the search fo r alte r na t ives. The 
lership role then is one of helping to iden- 
soMrces of information, making in-service 
cation possible, and identifying consul- 
its and conferences which are concerned 
the specific problem(s) under study, 
is the3awareness stage, that is, aware- 
of a wide range of alternatives. The 
g of information related to the solution 
particular problem should not be viewed 
*n attempt to find a tailor-made solution 
as a point of depapure. Creative activity 
mtly results from interaction with Jhe * 

tfewy 1B7J 
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alternatives rgggto in creative action, 
either in choOMP|ie appropriate parts and 
synthesizing tnfee parts into a composite or , 
in the origination of a completely new con- 
cept < 

Steps which follow are trial, evaluation, s 
dnd adoption or revision. Frequently, educa- 
tional innovations are evaluated in contrast 
with the traditional approach which has been 
utilized. The assumption inherent in this 
approach is that the innovation will do every- - 
thing done by triditiorial approach—better, 
and that it will do other things In addition. 
Perhaps a superior approach is tolevaluate an 
innova^jfeJn light of the specifild goajs or 
objettSEjpf the project Data collected to- 
ward wlsend are then functional for both 
diagnostic and summary evaluation purposes. 

The model described has the unique 
feature of basic and initially strong consid- » 
eration for organizational climate. This^li- 
mate is the cornerstone for educational 
change. It provides the lOpenness which al- 
lows psychological ^equilibrium rather than, 
defensive behavior. Without a supportive clK 
matemucll time and. effort will be spent in 
buildmg fiigh walls of defense, always to 
view alternative approaches to status quo* as 
the enemy. What is desired instead is an 
openness anp\the courage to admit that clear, 
pat answers to highly complex issues do not 
now exist 

With this admission comes the challenge ^ 
to examine other approaches'. And in search- * 
ing lies the excitement of teaching that 
makes one's pulse pound and tempts pne to 
shout, "Eurekaf Is this the idea that will 
end t he search? O r Is th is t he idea tfaat^wia— 
open anotHer intellectual door of clarity and 
insight which leads us still further on a jour- 
ney which is, perhaps, never ending so long 
as professional life is with us? 

, What is your "climate" for change? Can 
you live with uncertainty? Or does ambiguity 
"bugf you to the point that you must freeze- 
in an idea or practice so rigidly that you are 
not psychologically comfortable enough to 
periodically submit that idea for examina- 
tion and appraisal? Can education itford 
such a luxury? □ 
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